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WHITE PAPER ON CROWN FOREST LANDS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. The Crown Lands of Mauritius amount in all to about 81,850 
acres, which is rather less than 18 per cent of the total area of the island. 
These lands fall within three Categories: Crown Forest Lands 
(approximately 67,151 acres), Pas Geometriques* (approximately 4,700 
acres), Crown Lands (approximately 9,920 acres). This paper deals 
only with the Crown Forest Lands and the policy which will guide their 
utilization, 


fl. THE ORIGIN OF THE CROWN FOREST LANDS 


2. The present Crown Forest Lands were acquired in two ways. 
One portion (24,011 acres) consists of ‘‘ unconceded lands ’’, that is land 
which came into the possession of Government in its capacity as successor 
to the French Government in 1810. The bulk of the remainder was 
acquired by purchase or exchange following the Thompson report of 
1880 (1). Ihe circumstances which led to Thompson's investigation and 
to the subsequent acquisition of this land by Government are of great 
interest and well worth recapitulating. 


3. It is axiomatic that, apart from the question of timber and fire- 
wood supplies, sound land utilization practice requires the maintenance 
under forest cover of a certain proportion of any land area. To quote 
Lord Hailey (2)—‘‘ it is now realised that large areas ought to be main- 
tained permanently under trees as protective forest, particularly on 
hillsides, catchments and watersheds (2). 


4. In fact, preservation of forests is one of the oldest principles of 
land and water conservancy. It was recognised by the French from the 
beginning of their settlement in Mauritius, and the first concessions were 
subject to the condition that sufficient land should be kept in forest. 
When in 1755, Governor Magon de St. Elier released this restriction on 
the clearing of forest, the French East India Company, which then 
administered the island, promptly denounced this act. The Reglement 
Economique of 1769 fixed the proportion of land which must be main- 
tained in forest at one quarter of the concession. 


5. At that time (1770) the Crown Land amounted to 372,680 arpentsT 
much of which was doubtless under indigenous forest, and there were 
60,000 arpents of conceded land of which about one quarter was in forest. 
By 1835 much of the island was still wooded ; Mac Kenzie-Fraser’s map 
of that year { shows nearly two-thirds of the total area under forest. But 
in the next forty years a dramatic change took place. Another map, 
published in 1872{ shows that the great mass of indigenous forest had 
disappeared from the central part of the island and receded from the 
lower levels. The remaining forest, according to Thompson (1) was 
‘‘ more or less dilapidated ’’ and incapable of affording protection to the 
water supplies of the island. The Crown Forests had shrunk to a few 
blocks which, with two small exceptions, were outside the central part of 
the island and the table land in which the main rivers have their sources, 
while the other forest lands were in private ownership and almost entirely 
leased out to charcoal burners, firewood sellers and timber merchants. 


*The ‘‘ Pas Geometrique’’ land consist of narrow, interrupted, belt around the shore. The 
original purpose was to provide a clear right of way for the military, and others, and to afford 
grazing for animals. In the seventies of last century she'ter from wind was added. 
+The arpent, an old French measure of Jand still in use in Mauritius = 1.044 acre. 
*Reproductions of these maps will be found in Gleadow’s ‘Report on the Forests of 
Mauritius ’ (3). 
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6. This dramatic deforestation gave rise to grave anxiety which was, 
seemingly, reinforced by a practical demonstration of its effects on the 
island’s water supplies. ‘‘ It is notorious everywhere on this island ’’, 
says Thompson writing in 1880 (1), “‘ that with the disappearance of the 
forests, the perennial springs have either completely disappeared, or are 
considerably diminished in volume ; and rivers and streams which 
formerly never ran dry, are now, during the drier months of the year, 
mere stagnant pools, if not altogether dried up.”’ 


7. A committee which reported on Thompson’s recommentions* (in 
November 1880) emphasised the anxiety over failing water supplies. 
According to this report mills had been forced to cease work during the 
dry weather and ‘‘ many fine sugar estates ’’ (23 names are mentioned) 
had been successively abandoned. ‘“‘It may be’’, the committee 
concluded, “‘ that the periodicity of the rainfall has not been disturbed, 
but it is the universal opinion here, founded on indisputable fact, that the 
denudation of the soil has produced an atmospheric revolution of some 
sort which has been fatal to the rich plantations ’’. 


8. There .are other contemporary local records of regional 
desiccation following deforestation, notably those of Constant 
Vankeirsbilck* who also lists a number of estates which had been forced 
to abandon cane cultivation. He too says that “‘ les sources tarissent et 
les riviéres n ont plus da’ eau ”’ 

9. It was these circumstances and this clear warning of impending 
disaster—though there were, of course, those who would not see—which 
led to the Investigation conducted by Rk. Thompson, Deputy Conservator 
of Forests for India, and to the report which he presented to the Govern- 
ment of Mauritius in 1880. 


10. Thompson’s main conclusion was that ‘‘ the whole of the central 
ridge of the table land of that island, and which is the great watershed in 
which all the larger rivers take their rise, requires to be permanently 
retained under forests ’’. For this purpose he recommended purchase 
of a large portion of the private forests amounting to about 35,000 acres, 
together with other areas for immediate planting and fuel reserves. These 
recommendations in regard to land purchase were carried Out to a very 
large extent in the following twenty years ; 35,395.85 arpents, of land 
covering the main watershed were bought by Government, mostly during 
the period 1881 to 1904, for a total of Rs. 3,223,241.53—an average price 
of Rs. 91.06 per arpent. Smaller areas were acquired by exchange or 
reverted to Government by presumption of for other reasons. [see 
Appendix I}. 

11. The following table in which areas are given in acres, summarises 


the method of acquisition of the Crown Forest Lands— 
acres 


Uncenceded ts ate oa 24,011 
Acquired by purchase ik a 36,953 
Acquired by exchange oe ve 5,234 
By presumption or other means ails 953 

67,151 


12. The primary purpose of this land acquisition was not to meet the 
requirements of commercial forestry, but to protect the island’s water 
resources. The lands have since been used partially for plantations, and 
the spontaneous growth on the remainder has been protected so that it 
forms an effective cover. One cannot say with certainty, for there are 
no data sufficiently precise for accurate comparison, that these measures 
of afforestation and protection have resulted in marked improvement of 
water supplies, though judging by accounts of conditions in the later 
years of last century one might reasonably conclude that they have ; but 
at least it can be maintained with confidence that there has been no 
further deterioration. . 


ee <r 


*Ouoted by Gleadow (3). 
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Ill. FORESTS AND WATER SUPPLY 
Be The question as to whether or not forests atiect actual gross rain- 
fall is still debatable—especially in the case of a comparatively small 
oceanic island such as Mauritius. 


The diehard brigade of seventy years ago—composed, It may be 
assumed, at least partly of those whose immediate financial interests were 
served by the destruction of the forests—demanded statistical proof of 
decreasing rainfall ; and no such proof, one way or the other, could be 
given, for the records were insufficient, incomplete and, in some cases, 
unreliable, and they did not extend far enough back into the past, to the 
time before the great clearances. Nevertheless, Vankeirsbilck and other 
observers were convinced that regional changes of rainfall had taken place : 

‘Tes usines que j’ai connues prospéres telles que Beau Bassin, 

et autres, ont di abandonner la culture de la canne faute de 
pluie comme |’avait prédit M. Hugnin.’’* 


14. There is, however, no doubt in regard to the relation between 
forests and effective rainfall ; that is, the part of the rainfall which 
penetrates into the ground as compared with the part which is lost 
through run-off, evaporation and other causes. Forests have a profound 
effect on local climate, as has been shown under Mauritius conditions by 
Vaughan and Wiehe’s studies of the upland climax forest (4). Forest 
cover creates within it a stable and uniform atmosphere very different 
from the normal climate and, especially in mountain regions, they are 
the great conservers of water for streamflow. Irrespective of the species 
composing them, forests save a greater amount of the rainfall for stream- 
flow and underground storage, than does any other vegetation cover. 


15. When trees are cleared, the litter of organic matter which has 
been built up during their growth and partially incorporated in the soil, 
is destroyed ; run-off and evaporation increase, soils of weak structure 
immediately begin to erode and even the strongest soils gradually lose 
their structure, their capacity to absorb water, and become erodible. 
Unless a suitable vegetation cover is rapidly restored, or the land is main- 
tained in high fertility under adequate protection, these degenerative 
processes go on gathering momentum in an ever-increasing downward 
spiral of loss and destruction. Even if a new stable equilibrium is 
achieved, and even if this is a grassland phase, it can be achieved only at 
a lower level: in the direction of increased soil aridity and at the cost of 
water losses. 


16. No quantitative measurements of run-off and soil loss under 
different conditions of vegetation and treatment, are available for 
Mauritius, but the following South African figures from the Agricultural 
Research Institute at Pretoria may be worth quoting as an example. The 
measurements were obtained from erosion plots having a 3-75 per cent 
slope and run-off plots with a 7 per cent slope. Under arable crops the 
amount of run-off was about 20 per cent per annum of the rainfall with 
a rate of erosion approximating to 10 tons of soil per acre per annum. 
Bare soil, uncultivated over the period of experiment, gave an annual 
run-off of about 45 per cent of the rainfall with nearly 20 tons of soil per 
acre eroded annually. In striking contrast, undisturbed veld gave a 
run-off of less than 1 per cent, while the erosion loss was hardly 
measurable. 


17. These results were obtained under relatively low rainfall con- 
ditions and on comparatively gentle slopes. In the case of the central 
watershed area of Mauritius, with its high rainfall (100’-175”) and its 
steep and dissected topography, run-off and erosion losses would certainly 
be very considerably greater. 


*Vankeirsbilck quoted by Gleadow (3). 
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18. As a further example, Voigt (4) summarising American data, 
says that if the rate of relative erosion under row crops or fallow is taken 
as 100, then under forest it is only 0-001 to 1-0. He too does not commit 
himself on the vexed question as to whether forests influence the absolute 
rainfall. ‘“‘ The most damaging effect of civilised man on_ his 
environment ’’, he concludes, “‘is the shattering of the hydrologic 
cycle ’’. This possibility reduces rainfall, but it ‘‘ certainly reduces the 
amount available to man ’’. 


19. It is fairly easy to predict what will happen if the central water- 
shed of the island is deforested and denuded of its protective cover. 
Indeed, as has been indicated, it did begin to happen here some seventy 
or eighhty years ago, and many other countries can, to their sorrow, 
provide instructive practical illustrations. 


20. Increasing run-off will reduce the underground supplies of 
water. Removal of the forest cover will result also in much increased 
ground temperatures and lower humidity (this has been clearly demon- 
strated by Vaughan and Wiehe’s work in Mauritius) and, consequently, 
in further loss of effective rainfall owing to evaporation. As a direct 
consequence of decreasing ground water and a falling water-table, 
springs, seepage areas, feeders and wells will tend to dry up, while springs 
and rivers will be gradually transformed into mere seasonal flood 
channels dry for part of the year and at other times carrying increasingly 
destructive floods. Soil-wash from the eroding slopes will silt up 
reservoirs, dams, weirs and water channels and this, together with the 
rapidity of run-off and the destructive flooding will make adequate surface 
storage impracticable. Damage due to cyclones, more especially flood 
damage, will be much increased. Most of the rainfall will rush off and be 
lost in the sea, and our water resources will diminish well below even our 
present needs for domestic supply, industry, power and irrigation—with 
results on the island’s economy which it needs little imagination to 
visualise. 


Food can be imported ; water cannot. 


21. It may, of course, be argued that with adequate protective 
measures and skilled management a certain proportion of the Crown 
Forest Lands might safely be utilized for cultivation. But it is more than 
doubtful if such cultivation would be economic and there is no guarantee, 
once the land has been opened to cultivation, that the necessary standard 
of protection and management will be reached or maintained. 


22. The risk which large scale cultivation of these lands would 
involve is too great to be taken. 


IV. CLASSIFICATION OF THE CROWN FOREST LANDS 


23. The Crown Forest Lands may, from the point of view of 
utilization, be divided into five main categories— 


(a) Mountain Reserves: areas which would, if the land were in 
private ownership come within the definition of mountain 
reserves and would therefore be excluded from cultivation ; 


largely unproductive land and mountain regions with steep 
slopes impracticable for cultivation ; 


(b) National Reserves. these are areas of indigenous vegetation and 
endemic species which it is intended to retain as such and to 
preserve in perpetuity ; they are excluded both from cultivation 
and from commercial forestry ; 
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(c) Catchment: comprising the catchment areas of the main reser- 
voirs, Mare aux Vacoas, Mare Longue, La Nicoliere and Piton 
du Milieu ; it is obviously desirable that these should be excluded 
from settlement and cultivation because of the dangers of con- 
tamination of domestic water supplies and silting of the 
reservoirs ; 


(d) Suitable for forestry: areas outside the other categories which 
are more or less suitable for commercial forestry, though not 
necessarily for agriculture ; 


(e) Miscellaneous; this category consists of lands which have already 
been set aside for specific purposes and comprises land leased to 
the Military Authorities and Township Boards, areas worked as 
Pas Géométriques and areas leased to the Food Production 
Board. 

These categories may be subdivided into two regions— 

A: areas over 1,000 feet in altitude and having an annual rainfall 
of 100 inches or more ; and 


B: areas having an annual rainfall of under 100 inches and which 
are, generally, less than 1,000 feet in altitude. 


24. The following table gives a summary classification of the Crown 
Forest Lands in accordance with these categories and sub-divisions, the 
figures being given in acres. More detailed information is contained in 
Appendix III and IV. 


Mountain National Catch- Suitable for Miscel- Total 
Reserve Reserves ment forestry laneous By 
Altitude over 1000 ft. 
rainfall 100“ and over ... 18,485 4,297 10,602 21,027 2,656 57 ,067 
Rainfall under 100% , 
altitude generally unde 
1000 feet ... noc 4,939 223 = 2,832 2,090 10,084 


Motale ar. 23,424 4,520 10,602 23,859 4,746 67,151 


25. Of the total area of Crown Forest Lands, more than five-sixths 
lies within the high-altitude high-rainfall region ; and of the remaining 
10,000 odd acres more than 7,000 acres fall within categories which, in 
accordance with the principles of rational land usage, should be excluded 
from cultivation, or are already set aside for specific purposes. About 
three-fifths of the land in the high-altitude and rainfall zone probably 
falls within land categories which should be excluded from cultivation 
even apart from the special importance of this region as the island's main 
watershed. 


V. HOW MUCH LAND MUST BE RETAINED AS 
PROTECTIVE FOREST ? s 


26. As we have seen, Thompson considered that the whole of the 
central ridge of the tableland must be permanently retained under forests. 
Sixty-eight years later the Mauritius Economic Commission considered 
the same question and reached the following conclusion— 

‘The present areas of Crown Land situated at 1,000 feet altitude 
and Mountain Reserves at higher altitudes are the minimum 
areas which must be kept under permanent trees and scrub cover 
to maintain the water-supply of the Colony and to ensure 
regular flow of rivers and streams ”’ (5). 


27. The reasons for this conclusion are best illustrated by a study of 
the map. <A small sketch map showing the high altitude Crown Forest 
Lands in relation to the rivers of the island has been prepared and 
attached to this paper, and it will be seen that these lands fall into three 
clearly defined blocks; one in the North, one in the Centre, and the 
largest of all in the south-western quadrant of the island. 
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28. The Northern block includes much of the catchment of La Nico- 
liére reservoir, and it contains also the main headwaters of Riviere du 
Poste, from which Union and Constance factories (which are even now 
short of water) derive their supplies. This block of land is the only large 
forest of the North—over 50 per cent is already in plantations—and it is 
an important “‘ sponge ’’ which probably feeds Riviére du Rempart and 
Montagne Longue. The decrease of its absorptive capacity which would 
be brought about by deforestation might well result in the northern aiea 
of the island becoming yet more arid. 


29. In the Central block the main drainage is eastward. This area 
contains the headwaters and the sources of many feeders of Grand River 
South East, which provides the domestic water supply of Flacq, the North 
East and part of Grand Port—Savanne. The whole of the catchment 
areas of the two large projected reservoirs, Piton du Milieu and Midlands 
lie within this block. In the West it contains the headwaters of the Terre 
Rouge (which supplies estate irrigation and contributes a seasonal flow 
to La Ferme Reservoir) the headwaters of the Eau Bleue and feeders of 
the Plaines Wilhems basin. 


30. The South-Western block contains the whole of the catchment 
areas of Mare aux Vacoas and Mare Longue reservoirs, and the head- 
waters of the Tamarin, Black River, the Baie du Cap, Riviére des Galets, 
Riviére Savanne, Riviére des Anguilles, Riviére du Poste and other rivers 
and streams. The South and South-Eastward flowing rivers which have 
their origin in this block, including the Riviére du Poste, Riviére des 
Anguilles and the Savanne, supply the domestic water of Savanne district, 
Plaisance and part of Grand Port, and provide water for industrial 
purposes to factories in these districts. Some of these factories are even 
now short of water. 


31. The present supplies of hydro-electric power depend upon the 
Mare aux Vacoas catchment, and on the Savanne River, the Plaine 
Wilbems, the Terre Rouge and the Tamarin and its tributaries; the pro- 
jected schemes for further hydro-electric power depend upon the Eau Bleue 
and the upper headwaters of Grand River South East. 


32. In fact, these blocks of Crown Forest Land, which total only 
about one-eight of the island’s area, protect the catchments and head- 
waters upon which depend almost all the domestic, industrial and 
agricultural water supplies, of the Colony and the sources of hydro- 
electric power. 


33. The need for forest cover has been considered here only from 
the point of view of water conservation. Quite obviously it is essential 
also that comparatively large areas should be maintained in forest or 
woodland to provide timber, which constitutes a large part of the building 
material available to the poorer classes and for the provision of essential 
fuel. These aspects are considered in the second part of the paper. 


VI. LAND FOR TEA-GROWING—(See Appendix IH) 


34. One important aspect of the question, though it must take second 
place to protection of the island’s water supplies, is the availability of 
land for tea planting. All of the reports which have been written on the 
prospects for the tea industry, including that of Captain de Mowbray (6) 
have assumed that the Crown Forest Lands will be available for planting 
the crop. 


35.The region suitable for tea growing is that having an altitude 
over 1,000 feet and a rainfall exceeding 100 inches per annum. 
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36.Reservation of the Crown Forest Lands within this region tor the 
essential purpose of protection does not however, imply that there will be 
insufficient land to allow ot expansion of the tea industry. There are 
within the favourable climatic zone for tea probably more than 
20,000 acres of unused or undeveloped land in private ownership, of 
which it may be estimated that at least 7,000 acres could be planted to 
the crop; and in addition, something in the neighbourhood of 
40,000 acres of land at present partially utilized for cane growing. 


37. It is factors other than lack of suitable land which at present 
prevent the expansion of tea-growing, and utilization of the bulk of the 
high-rainfall Crown Lands for protective forestry need not prohibit 
development of the industry. 


38. It is, however, proposed to reserve some 6,186 acres of Crown 
Forest Land for tea planting, so that land may be readily available should 
a change in the economic outlook make a rapid extension of the planted 
area possible. In selecting these areas for reservation prior regard has 
been given to the conservation aspect, and it has not been possible to 
select the areas most ideally suited to tea cultivation. It is, however, 
believed that the reservations contain some 2,000 acres suitable for forest 
plantations. 


Vil. FOOD AND FODDER PRODUCTION 
39. The high-rainfall Crown Lands, although set aside primarily for 
forestry, may nevertheless contribute something to food and fodder 
supplies. It should be possible to establish and maintain a rotation of (1) 
food or fodder crops and tree seedlings (2) fodder grass and young trees, 
and (3) woodland. 


40. The land could be planted in food or fodder crops for, say, four 
years, and maintained in grass under young trees, for perhaps a further 
six years, before the trees shade out the grass. The following estimates, 
based on these figures and the planting programme proposed by the 
Forest Board, give an indication of the amount of land which is likely to 


be available for these purposes. 
Areas available for 


foe el ot 
Food and Fodder (ua 
crops (taungya) ; 
acres acres 
In ist year of forest programme ... 1,100 —_ 
In 10th do. do. a 4,400 6,600 
In 20th do. do. be 2,400 3,600 
In 30th do. do’ =e 2,000 2,000 


41. In addition to the ‘‘ taungya ’’ lands, there will be a total of 
about 1,000 acres in permanent, controlled cultivation by the inhabitants 
of the forest villages which it is intended to establish. 


42, There will also be larger areas for production of fodder grasses 
and for dairying, outside the zones selected for tree planting. 


VII. UTILIZATION POLICY 
The following is the policy which will be applied to the utilization of 
Crown Forest Lands— 

(a) With the exception of the areas listed below and referred to as 
the reserved areas, the requirements of the forestry programme 
set out in the second part of this paper will have first call upon 
the Crown Forest Lands. No part of the Forest Lands, other 
than the reserved areas, will be leased or alienated or utilized 
for any purpose other than forestry unless it has been examined 
in the course of the stock-taking survey and has been declared 
by the Conservator of Forests to be not required for the forestry 
programme. 
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(0) Access to Crown Iorest Lands for the purpose of cutting fodder 
grass will be permitted, except where such access is not in the 
public interest. 

(c) The lands selected for timber plantations and for management 
as firewood reserves, in accordance with the forestry programme, 
will be set aside in perpetuity tor these purposes. 


(d) In the case of the Crown Forest Land lying within the region 
which has an altitude of 1,000 feet and over, and a rainfall of 
100 inches and more the protection of watersheds and catchments 
will be the paramount consideration. The only cultivation 
permitted within this region will be as follows— 


(i) cultivation of approved crops within the reserved areas, 
subject to any conditions which the Natural Resources 
Board may consider necessary to ensure protection and to 
safeguard the land; 


Sey, 


(ii) ““ taungya ’’ cultivation of foodcrops under the direct 
control of the Forestry Department; 


(i) ‘‘ permanent ’’ cultivation of food crops by the inhabitants 
of forest villages under the control of the Forestry Depart- 
ment, not exceeding one arpent per family; 


(iv) fodder crops, including pasture and hay grasses, cover 
crops and green Manure crops, subject, in each case to the 
approval of the Natural Resources Board and to such 
limitations and conditions as the Board may consider 
necessary. 


With these exceptions, areas within this region which are not required 
for the forestry programme may be utilised only for production of fodder 
and for dairying and stock rearing, subject to such conditions as the 
Natural Resources Board may lay down for the prevention of over- 
stocking and over-grazing. 


(v) The lands specified in Appendix II, having a total area of 
approximately 6,186 acres, will be excluded from the forestry 
programme and reserved primarily for the purpose of tea 
planting (including experimental plantations) for a period of 


three years in the first instance, beginning on Ist January, 
1950. 


During this period of three years any land within these reserved areas 
which is declared by the Government Tea Officer to be unsuitable for tea 
planting may, with the concurrence of the Tea Advisory Committee, be 
utilized for other purposes approved by the Natural Resources Board. 


(vi) An area or areas not exceeding 250 arpents in total extent 
may be selected, excluded from the Forestry programme, 


and utilized for experimental fodder production and pasture 
work. 


(e) In the case of Crown Forest Lands of the region below 1,000 feet 
and with an annual rainfall of less than 100 inches. 


(i) The portion of the Crown Forest Land which lies within the 
region under 1,000 feet in altitude and with an annua] rain- 
fall of less than 100 inches, and which is not required for the 
forestry programme, may be utilized for other purposes 
including, where the land is suitable, cultivation of foodcrops 
and other crops; but no portion of this land not already in 
cultivation will be leased or utilized for cultivation without 
the prior approval of the Natural Resources Board. 
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(B) FORESTRY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


1. “* Forestry is an industry based upon the productive power of the 
soil, which satishes certain requirements of a country. ‘his industry 
differs from others, and especially from Agriculture, chiefly by the long 
time required for the maturing of the produce ; hence, continuity of 
action over a long period of time is an essential condition of successful 
forestry. A country requires a sustained annual supply of forest produce, 
for which, in the case of timber, a regular succession of age gradations, 
Or age classes, is essential, whether they are mixed with each other, or 
separated on different areas. In the latter case, especially, an area of 
some extent is required, which is, in the majority of the cases, not in the 
possession of private persons; hence, the State must step in and hold 
some of the land. In some cases, corporations are able to relieve the 
State in this respect. Under any circumstances, the State must lay down 
a distinct forest policy so as to secure adequate future requirements. 


2. The first question for consideration is whether, and to what extent, 
the beneficial action of forests is required in the country, as indicated by 
its special conditions. As regards the direct effects, the following 
considerations are important— 

(a) The quantity of forest produce required in the country or for 

export. 

(b) The quantity and quality of substitutes for forest produce in the 
Country. 

(c) The position of the country, its communications with other 
countries rich in forests, the control which it exercises over them, 
and the safety of future supplies from them. 

(d) The density of the population and the area required for the 
production of food and other requirements. 

(e) The price of land and labour, and the return which land yields 
under forests as compared with other modes of utilization. 

(f) The area of waste and surplus land available for afforestation. 

(g) The amount of capital available for investment.* 

To which may also be added: 

(h) The Conservation of the natural resources of the country in so 
far as they are affected by the practice of forestry, with the 
following special objects— 

(i) To protect the soil from dangers due to climatic causes 
such as landslides or erosion or due to abusive practices. 


*[Schlichs ‘‘ Manual of Forestry ’’] Vol. I. 
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(ii) To protect the catchments of streams and reservoirs and 
other water supplies and thus to regulate the flow of water 
from them. 


(ii) To provide where necessary protection to agriculture. 


(iv) To preserve the indigenous flora and fauna to the extent 
desired. 


Ii. FOREST POLICY IN THE PAST 


3. Up to the present time there has been no clear delcaration of Policy 
by the Government of Mauritius, in respect of land utilization or forest 
policy. Prior to the visit to Mauritius in 1880, of Mr. R. Thompson, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, of the Indian Forest Service, the forested 
lands of the island were under the care of the Surveyor General’s Depart- 
ment (P.W.D.), and Ordinance No. 18 of 1875 was the only concrete 
legislation of value which sought to afford some degree of protection to 
the forests. Its provisions however applied principally to privately 
owned * Mountain and River Reserves ’, nor did the Ordinance form part 
of a wider declared policy for the management of government owned 
forests as a separate unit of the Crown Estate. As the result of import- 
ant recommendations contained in an Inspection Report submitted to 
Government by Thompson in 1881, already referred to in the previous 
paper, the Government appointed, in 1881, the first ‘‘ Director of Woods 
and Forests ’’, and thereafter proceeded to acquire, by purchase or 
exchange, additional areas of forested lands, pricipally for the purpose of 
protecting the catchments of the major river systems of the Colony. The 
year 1880-1881 may therefore be considered to mark the end of the period 
of almost ruthless exploitation and clearance of the forests which had 
taken place, particularly in the most accessible areas considered suitable 
for development as cane producing lands. 


4. At the time of Thompson’s visit in 1880, the Crown Forest Estate 
comprised approximately 24,000 acres of unconceded lands, and in the 
twenty-three years following his visit Government acquired a further 
86,953 acres, so that in 1904 when Mr. Gleadow, also of the Indian Forest 
Service, visited the Colony at the invitation of Government in order to 
report on the forests and submit recommendations for their future 
management, the Crown Forest Estate comprised approximately 
61,000 acres. From the year 1881 to 1903 the post of Director of Woods 
and Forests was not filled by an officer trained in technical forestry, and 
the estalishment of the Woods and Forests Department.continued to form 
part of the establishment of the Surveyor General’s Department. In the 
year 1903 the first technically trained forest Officer Mr. P. Kcenig was 
appointed Director of the Woods and Forest Department, and since then 
the post has always been filled by a trained forest officer, through the 
subordinate staff has hitherto remained untrained. While therefore the 
scientific aspects of forestry may be considered to have received due 
attention from the year 1903, the need for a clear declaration of Forest 
Policy and the following important principles of forestry have received 
inadequate attention— 


(a) Without any clearly -defined Forest policy forestry can have no 
precise objective. 


(6) The Forest Estate cannot be satisfactorily managed without the 
support of a declared Forest Policy, and without a proper 
Working Plan. 
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(c) The Forest Estate must be managed to produce, in perpetuity, 
a sustained annual vield of forest produce for the needs of the 
Community. 


(d) Progress.in forestry can only follow upon the employment of 
adequately trained personnel and adequate research. 


Il, THE POSITION TO-DAY WITH REGARD TO CROWN 
FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


5. In the last ten years the Colony has witnessed a very considerable 
expansion in the internal demands for locally produced timbers and forest 
produce generally. With the state of emergency created by the 1939- 
1945 War, the need became clear for the Colony to provide from its own 
resources the expanded timber demands for a variety of purposes in which 
cheap and adequate imports of foreign timbers in the pre-war years had 
relegated local timbers to a position of insignificance. Fortunately it was 
possible to meet the greatly increased demands, even if this necessitated 
the over exploitation of the forest capital. This is not to imply that 
war-time or emergency needs must be considered as the sole or even the 
principal determinant of the rate of timber usage in the Colony. The 
fact that an obvious tendency exists for the per capita demand for forest 
products to rise both with the increase in population and with the marked 
improvement in the general standard of living, indicates that this Colony 
must attempt to satisfy such demands, and formulate a policy to ensure 
continuity of action which will provide positive assurance of its ability 
to do so. 


6. The general position to-day differs vastly from that which existed 
a century ago. There was then no problem of timber supply; timber 
was, indeed, so plentiful as to appear more of a hindrance than an asset! 
To-day the Colony faces a prospective demand for timber and forest 
products far in excess of any previous level of consumption, but with 
very limited resources remaining both of the original (native) forests, and 
in maturing plantations of exotics put down in the last fifty years, it is 
within sight and measurable distance of a period of shortage. The 
significant point is that the expansion in timber consumption synchronizes 
with a delicately poised transition period in which timber supplies 
throughout the world are affected, and despite determined attempts on 
the part of the Department to harvest all available damaged, fallen, and 
even dead timber, production from remaining stands of forest must soon 
be drastically curtailed. The number of ‘ Sawmills’ in the Colony, at 
present on the increase, will inevitably have to reduce their output, and 
fewer of them will be able to secure their timber requirements. 


7. The necessity for planned reduction of output from remaining 
forests has been foreshadowed, but its implementation has been deferred 
pending the harvesting of damaged and deteriorating, and dead and 
fallen timber, and the detailed planning of an exploitation programme to 
serve best the needs of the Colony. The extent of the predicted timber 
famine in the Colony likely to take place, cannot be determined until the 
full and accurate survey of remaining forest resources is completed within 
the next two or three years. Whatever the final reduction in output, it 
is likely to be comparatively large: both sawmillers and wood users must 
realise that the present rate of production cannot be maintained. The 
sawmilling industry will be keenly affected, and the impending reduction 
in local timber supplies indicates that some mills must be closed down. 
As far as surviving native forests are concerned these must be adequately 
protected, and the major portion of future supplies must come from 
plantations of exotic species of which the greater part of the mature and 
nearly mature crops were harvested to meet war-time and immediate 
post-war needs. 
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5. The decline in the availability of timber will not only affect the saw- 
mulling industry ; it must affect the wood consumer. ‘Lhe availability of . 
cheap and adequate imports of timbers before the 1939-1945 War, 
together with the comparatively restricted use of locally produced wood 
for constructional purposes, led to the virtual rejection of local softwoods 
and eucalyptus timber as a source of supply. This in turn seriously affected 
the planning of forestry operations, which, in the absence of a declared 
Forest Policy, were restricted both in scope and outlook, exploitation and 
replanting operations being planned on an entirely short-term year-to-year 
basis, and with an all too flexible nature capable of easy adjustment, if 
hecessary, to periods of financial stringency. The complete stoppage of 
imports brought about by the War led inevitably to the fullest utilization 
of all available local resources, and indeed, to their over-exploitation, in 
order to meet demands which rapidly exceeded all previous figures of 
consumption. Both mature and immature crops were thrown into the’ 
pool, almost regardless of likely future requirements, and when breathing 
space became available, superficial estimates of remaining resources threw 
into relief the bald and unpalatable fact that a local timber famine 
loomed ahead. Unfortunately the future shortage is not entirely local ; 
it has been authoritatively predicted as world-wide, and the likelihood of 
cheap and adequate imports of foreign timbers once again becoming 
available to replace, entirely, the use of locally produced timbers is 
thought to be virtually non-existent. We have now arrived at the stage 
where emphasis on local production of timber must be placed upon the 
harvesting of cyclone damaged and fallen trees, in order to conserve, to 
the utmost, the remaining standing crops ; imports of timber have of 
necessity been restricted owing to high prices and inadequate shipping 
facilities, and are no longer likely to be available in the quantities and at 
prices which would place them within the reach of and provide for the 
needs of all consumers. 


9. Viewing the situation broadly, a high level of timber consumption 
for many years appears to be likely, particularly if, with the population 
increase, the standard of living improves steadily. The future appears 
to hold promise of greater stability, and continuity of forestry operations 
requires the closest integration of long term forestry plans with those 
required for the long term economic development of the Colony. 


IV. THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF PAST FOREST ‘ POLICY? 
IN THE COLONY 

10.—(a) The Crown Forest Estate. Yhere are in Mauritius and 
Rodriguez, Crown Forest Lands to the extent of approximately 67,151 
and 3,000 acres: respectively. Most of the Crown F orests are of low 
potential value and poor density and are unable, at present, to fulfil the 
demands made on them. Their area is however generally adequate to 
afford protection against unfavourable climatic influences, floods and 
erosion,.and the forests could, it. is thought, be developed to provide 
adequately for the economic needs of the Colony. Generally speaking, 
the object of the policy followed in creating the estate was to reserve the 
forested areas contained within the catchments of the larger and most 
important river systems in’ the Colony for purely protective purposes. No 
genuine attempt appears to have been made to assess either the Colony’s 
over-all requirements in forest produce, or the productive capacity of its 
forests soils, and though extensive plantations of exotic species have been 
successfully raised during the past fifty years, in the absence of a precise 
forest policy or clearly stated objects of Management, the planting and 
exploitation programmes hitherto followed and undertaken have been 
unrelated to the actual consumption of forest produce in the Colony, The 
minimum annual requirements of the Colony in forest produce have never 
been accurately ascertained, nor has that basic principle of F orestry—the 
sustained annual yield, in perpetuity, either been attempted or applied. 
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(6) Privately owned forested or scrub covered Lands. Outside 
Crown Forest Lands there has been progressive exploitation and 
deterioration of the growing stock in all accessible areas, with virtual 
destruction in the most accessible. The present extent of privately owned 
forested and scrub lands is estimated at approximately 100,000 acres, and 
over this area no policy aimed at conservation in its widest sense has ever 
been practised. Plans tor the proper utilization and development of these 
lands in the interests of the whole Colony present a formidable task to 
Government. 

(c) Pas Géométriques lands. Pas Géométriques lands comprise an 
interrupted strip of land around the coast of Mauritius, of an average 
width of 250 (French) feet, and a total estimated area of approximately 
5,500 acres, originally privately owned and later reserved, by Procla- 
mation, for purposes of defence. In the course of time a large portion of 
Pas Géométriques lands have come to be devoted to the raising of plant- 
ations of Casuarina equtsetifolia (filao) under a system of leases covering 
periods of sixty years in all. The extent of Pas Géométriques lands made 
available for purposes other than the raising of tree plantations has 
steadily increased, and there has been a corresponding decrease in the 
total timber and fuel yield from Pas Géométriques lands in general. Placed 
as they are, by lease, under private management, the timber and fuel 
yields from Pas Géométriques lands are neither known nor capable of 
accurate estimation. It can be said with confidence, however, that their 
contribution to the Colony’s needs is considerable. 

(d) River Reserves. These comprise privately owned strips of 
forested lands on both banks of scheduled rivers, rivulets, and feeders, of 
a total estimated area of 6,000 acres, and reserved, by Ordinance, for the 
purpose of protecting water courses and their banks. Felling of dead 
and fallen, and badly damaged trees, followed by replanting, is permitted 
under the orders of the Conservator of Forests, but the total timber and 
fuel contribution made by these reserves to the Colony’s requirements is 
exceedingly small. Pragressive efforts are being made to encourage 
and permit the raising of orchards in River Reserves, to replace some of 
the low grade scrub growth now covering the ground. 

(e) Mountain Reserves. These comprise privately owned Mountain 
tops of an estimated area of 9,000 acres, all rigidly reserved as a protective 
measure against denudation of hill tops and river catchment areas. The 
exploitation of dead and fallen trees, followed immediately by replanting, 
is permitted under orders of the Governor-in-Council, but their con- ° 
tribution in timber and fuel to the Colony’s needs is negligible. As a 
general rule Mountain Reserves comprise low grade scrub forests. 


Vv. PAST POLICY WITH REGARD TO MANAGEMENT —- 
SILVICULTURE AND EXPLOITATION 

11.—(a) Management—Silviculture. Policy with regard to manage- 
ment and silviculture has been influenced almost wholly by the desire to 
preserve the remnants of the primaeval forests, and the need to introduce 
suitable exotic species for replanting areas which had been disforested in 
the past and have reverted to scrub forest of low potential value. The 
object of management, broadly speaking has emphasized the protective 
rather than the productive aspect of forestry, but has included the replace- 
ment of inferior forests by plantations of exotics, and many of the earliest 
plantations put down at the start of the century have already produced 
valuable yields during the war vears. More, no doubt, could have been 
accomplished ; the speed of converting valueless forests could have been 
increased, remote forests could have been opened up by roads had not 
periods of financial stringency and the absence of a concrete policy ham- 
pered development. A contributory factor was the absence of a strong 
demand for local timbers, but it must be admitted that there has been a 
lack of enterprise in fostering both the production and use of locally grown 
timbers. 
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(6) Exploitation. Policy with regard to exploitation has often been 
the subject of controversy. Exploitation here is taken to include the 
construction of stone surfaced roads which alone permit of the economic 
removal of produce from the forests, and at the same time increase both 
their capital value and that of the land on which they stand. Broadly 
speaking the major exploitation operations have been confined to the 
artificial plantations of exotic species. Emergency war-time needs in 
1914-1918 and again in 1939-1945 necessitated the partial exploitation of 
certain of the more accessible native forests, but as a rule the less acces- 
sible forests are not served by any useful surfaced roads which would 
have permitted the judicious exploitation of over-mature, dead and fallen 
timber on a purely selective basis. In regard to actual timber 
exploitation, both departmentally conducted operations and the sale of 
standing trees to contractors have their advantages, but the tendency 
has been to increase the scope of departmental workings to include all 
utilization operations from the felling and removal of the trees in the 
forests, their removal to and conversion at sawmills, and the fina] sale of 
the timber to the public at Government Timber Depots. There has. at no 
time, however, been even the nucleus of a trained subordinate staff to 
supervise and control operations in the forests, or at conversion or sale 
centres. 


VI. RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE FIFTH BRITISH EMPIRE 
FORESTRY CONFERENCE, (1947) 


12. Among the important resolutions passed by the Fifth British 
Empire Conference held in 1947, which the Standing Committee on 
Empire Forestry was asked to communicate to all Governments, the 
following on the subject of “‘ Forest Policy ’’ and “‘ Land Use ”’ are 
quoted— 

Resosultion I.—-Forest Policy 


The Conference re-affrms Resolution No. 1 of the First British 
Empire Forestry Conference (Great Britain, 1920) which sets out the 
fundamental principles of sound forest policy. It reads as follows— 


A. FOREST POLICY 


In view of the great importance to the Empire as a whole, as well as 
to each of its component parts, of producing a sustained yield of all classes 
of timber, of encouraging the most economic utilization of timber and 
other forest products, and of maintaining and improving climatic con- 
ditions in the interests of agriculture and water supply, each of the 
Governments of the Empire should lay down a definite forest policy to be 
administered by a properly constituted and adequate forest service. 


B. SURVEY OF RESOURCES 
The foundation of a stable forest policy for the Empire and forests 
component parts must be the collection, co-ordination, and dissemination 
of facts as to the existing State of the forests and the current and pros- 
pective demands on them. 


C. CONSTITUTION AND STATUS 


In order to attain continuity in the development of forest resources 
it is desirable that certain elements of stability be secured in the 
contitution of the forest policy. This may be done by the following 
measures— 

(1)) The definition (where this has not been done already) of forest 

policy in a Forestry Act or Ordinance. 


(2) The reservation for the purpose of economic management and 
development of forest land under conditions which prevent the 
alienation of any which is primarily suitable for forest, except 
for reasons consistent with the maintenance of forest policy as a 
whole. 
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(3) The assurance to the forest authority of funds sufficient to carry 
out the accepted policy for a number of years. 


The Conference draws the attention of Governments of the Common- 
wealth to the fact that the above statement has been critically examined 
by successive Empire Forestry Conferences and the soundness of the 
principles enunciated has remained unquestioned. These principles, 
however, had not been applied in all parts of the Commonwealth at the 
‘beginning of the world economic depression, which affected forestry 
severely. The advent of war caused further widespread dislocations and 
largely prevented normal progress towards sound management of the 
Commonwealth’s forest resources. The present world shortages of forest 
products, particularly, saw timber, impose critical demands for critical 
examination of forest policies by member governments. The Conference, 
while stressing the necessity for maintaining the concept of sustained 
yield, realises that normally allowable cutting quotas may have to be 
increased to meet emergency conditions. Temporary excess fellings 
should, however, be part of overall plans which will make adequate pro- 
vision for compensatory measures to restore growing stock and maintain 
productive capacity of Commonwealth forests. 


Resolution If.—Land Use 


The Conference approves the report of the Land Use Committee 
(Appendix III) and calls the attention of Governments of the Common- 
wealth to the recommendations contained therein, and particularly to the 
following— 


(1) That there is urgent need for clear cut planning based on the 
allocation of each type of land to the purpose for which it is best 
suited in the long term interests of the national economy. 
Individual Governments should enact legislation, where it does 
not already exist, for the establishment of a supreme land use 
authority, having adequate forest representation, with directive 
at the highest level, and with the power and funds necessary to 
implement an approved land planning policy, based on suitable 
land use surveys and supported by vigorous educational 
campaigns. 


(2) That further research into problems of land utilization and con- 
servation and restoration of the soil should be carried out, and 
that adequate funds should be made available for this purpose. 


(3) That Governments should take steps to ensure that private or 
commercially owned forests and woodlands are managed in 
accordance with the principles of sound forestry. 


(4) That, in some countries of the Commonwealth, the encourage- 
ment of the practice of sound forestry on private, or on leased 
Crown Lands, will require adjustment of the incidence of tax- 
ation and conditions of tenure. 
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VU. FOREST POLICY OF THE FUTURE 


13. Before a suitable Forest Policy can be framed, it is necessary to 
examine the whole field covered by Forestry in the Colony, and to 
consider the many factors which must influence it: the majority of these 
undoubtedly concern the economy of the island as a whole. The future 
Forest Policy must prescribe the precise objective of Forestry in the 
Colony, and must consider both the protective and productive aspects of 
the industry, its social and economic aspects. The full potential of the 
Crown Forest Estate cannot be developed or realized unless adequate 
minimum areas are permanently set ‘aside for purely (a) Protective 
purposes and (b) Productive purposes, and due consideration must be 
given to the detailed constitution of Crown Forest Lands which un- 
doubtedly contain disproportionately large areas of unproductive land— 
land which at present, and for the foreseeable future, has no potential 
either for forestry or for agriculture. In regard to projects proposed in 
the first part of this paper (Land Utilization)—the production of Tea, 
Fodder, and Food crops, all of which forms of economic activity represent 
alternative methods of land usage, there must be some overlap with 
forestry, and those portions of Crown Forest Land allocated to them 
must continue to form part of the Crown Forest Estate at least until an 
adequate measure of success has been achieved in each case. 


14. In describing the results of past policy, some of the ground 
relative to this section has been covered, but here the basic facts which 
must determine and govern future policy are set out in detail— 


(a) The economic importance of the river systems of the Colony 
cannot be overestimated. The presence of forests in the catch- 
ments of the rivers saves a greater portion of the rainfall for 
stream flow and underground storage than does any other type 
of vegetative cover, and the utilization of land within catchment 
areas for purposes other than forestry, must inevitably lead to 
erosion and to the carriage by important rivers of a heavy silt 
load which may endanger water supplies in reservoirs already 
constructed or projected for the future. The majority of the 
catchments of the important rivers in the Colony lie within 
Crown Forest Lands and are adequately protected by vegetation. 
Much of the forest in catchment areas is of low grade capable 
of considerable improvement without endangering the physical 
condition of the soil or existing water supplies. 

(6) The agriculture practised in the Colony cannot continue to 
prosper without the general protection afforded by an adequate 
extent of well forested land. In this connection the utilization 
of suitable Pas Géométriques lands for raising timber plantations 
must be continued in order to protect crops grown in the vicinity 
of the coast. 


(c) While agriculture and the adequate production of food crops 
must take precedence over forestry, it must be genuinely 
permanent cultivation of a type not likely to lead to erosion and 
soil deterioration, and must not reduce the extent of Crown 
Forest Lands below that required for the minimum needs of the 
Colony, both for general protection and the production of 
essential forest produce. 


(a) In regard to the production of essential forest produce there is at 
present an appreciably wide gap between available supplies and 
current demands for timber and fuel in the case of both local and 
general consumers. 

(e) Owing to its geographical position and rapidly increasing 
population this Colony is unable to rely upon imports of timber 
in case Of an emergency and must therefore build up its own 
resources in timber and forest produce generally, 
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(f) Periodic restrictive finances in the past, and the absence Of a 
precise objective for forestry in the Colony have delayed the 
conversion of large areas of low grade scrub forest into valuable 
plantations and have retarded the full development of the 
communications in the forests. It is clear that the present 
productivity of the forests is inadequate to meet demands made 
upon them, and if self sufficiency in forest produce is the target 
to be aimed at one of the principal objects of future policy must 
be to make good the deficiency by improving the condition of 
unproductive Crown Forests, opening up inaccessible forest 
areas by means of roads and by improving the yield capacity of 
the forest in general. It must be realised that if economic crises 
and ‘ slumps ’ are inevitable, the case for forestry is unlike that 
for agriculture where mistakes or damage to crops may be righted 
within a year or two: forestry is a long-term investment and any 
set back in its plans resulting from severe retrenchment or other 
cause is not readily remediable, and the long-term effects of any 
restrictive financial policy will be manifest only after many 
years in the form of a shortage of essential forest-produce and 
less favourable financial returns on the money invested. 

(g) There is a grave danger in attaching too great importance to the 
purely commercial aspects of forestry. Full account must be 
taken of the protective aspect of the forests, and of the indirect 
benefits deriving from forest conservancy, nor should the 
working of the Forest Department be judged on its budget alone. 
At the present time not less than 50 per cent of annual expend- 
iture arises directly from the purely protective functions of all 
personnel employed by the Forest Department. | 

(h) Disforestation and misuse of land lead to erosion, loss of moisture 
in the soil, to soil deterioration and to loss of soil fertility. The 
prevention of and the cure for these ills is bound up with proper 
forest conservation and planned land utilization. Existing 
Crown Forest Lands must be put to the use for which they are 
best suited to serve the needs of the community at large. In the 
past, agriculture (sugarcane) often occupied marginal land at 
high and wet elevations better suited to forest growth. 

(i) The world shortage in timber and the high prices demanded for 
foreign timbers has increased the demands made upon Crown 
Forests, and will require to an increasing extent the planned 
development of internal resources. Future forest management 
will have to plan and provide for the production of these resources 
on the basis of a regular sustained annual output in perpetuity. 

(j) There are at present in the Colony very large areas of privately 
owned forest and scrub lands not under the control of the Forest 
Department which are devoted exclusively to the use of owners 
or lessees and which have deteriorated for want of proper con- 
servation. The extent of such lands is conservatively estimated 
to exceed 90,000 acres, and large portions of them could either 
be brought under forests in the interests of soil protection or 
timber production, or utilized in the interests of the whole 
community (for purposes other than forestry). 

(k) Up to the present time there has been no accurate statistical 
assessment of the Colony’s overall requirements in major and 
minor forest produce: timber, firewood, charcoal and fodder, 
but it is known that a wide gap exists between supply and 
demand. The Mauritius Economic Enquiry Commission placed 
the desirable timber production target at 600,000 cubic feet per 
annum of round timber (Forestry Section, page 45—Productive 
Forestry sub-para. 5) and this figure has been used in the 
‘Memorandum on Forestry ’ submitted to the Government in 
January, 1949, in which the land requirements of the future 
forestry programme were placed at 32,000 acres. 
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(1) The detailed classification of Crown Forest lands given in 
Appendices III, IV and V shows that of the 67,150 acres of the 
Crown Forest Estate, not more than 34,460 acres, representing 
51 per cent of the total area, is likely to be suitable for economic 
forestry. The remaining 32,690 acres of the Estate is comprised 
either of forested lands which must be protected in perpetuity 
(Mountain Reserves and National Reserves) or lands already 
leased or devoted to food production and other projects. Of this 
32,690 acres little is suitable for or can be released for agriculture. 


(m) Included in the 34,460 acres of Crown Forest Lands suitable for 
economic forestry are— 


Acres 
(i) Land included within major Reservoir catch- 
ments which cannot be released for cultivation 10,602 
(1) Land provisionally earmarked for tea of which 
2,011 acres are intended for immediate or very 
early utilization, the remainder (4,175 acres) 
being earmarked for three years in the first 
instance (see Appendix II) 45 eA 6,186 
(i) Land normally forming part of River Reserves 
for the purpose of protecting streams and their 
banks (estimated) =e ee be 3,000 
Total Pye 19,788 


Lands included within major catchments may however be utilized 
under the proposed forestry programme, so that excluding lands 
provisionally allocated for Tea cultivation and ‘‘ River Reserves (Total 
9,186 acres) an area of 34,460 -9,186=25,274 acres is available for 
economic forestry, which is less than the minimum area (32,000 acres) 
recommended in the “Memorandum on Forestry’ submitted by the 
Forest Board to provide for an output of 600,000 cubic feet of timber per 
year and the annual full requirements of the Colony. 


(n) The supervision and management of the forests, even those set 
aside for purely protective purposes, necessitates the employment 
of trained personnel. The management of a large forest estate 
requires the maintenance of a permanent minimum structure 
of administrative and executive charges in which at least the 
higher posts are held by officers of proved professional ability. 
The training of subordinate personnel is however essential if the 
estate is to be efficiently managed. 


(0) Finally, attention must be paid to the provision of greater 
facilities for the improved exploitation of timber in the forests, 
to the better milling and preservation of timber, and to the 
seasoning and treatment of timber with preservatives to protect 
it against insect and fungal, and other attack leading to decay. 
There is also need for a closer understanding between producer 
and consumer in order to achieve the better utilization of all 
types of forest produce. To this end propaganda is necessary 
in order to educate the public on the value of the forests and 
forest produce in their daily lives. 
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Vill. CONCLUSION 


15. The forests of the Colony are a community asset held in trust tor 
the people, and must therefore be managed in accordance with a Policy 
directed to achieve the greatest good of the greatest number! Future 
Forest Policy must provide for the closest integration of forestry plans 
with those required for the long term economic development of the Colony, 
and must ensure long term continuity of forestry plans. In respect of 
Crown Forest Lands it must ensure that purely local considerations or 
the desire to placate popular demands are not permitted to force Govern- 
ment into purely arbitrary decisions in land utilization. It must ensure 
that (purely financial considerations are not permitted to obscure the 
sound tenets of forest conservation. It must above all things ensure the 
retention in perpetuity of adequate forested lands to preserve the climatic 
and physical conditions of the Colony, and its water resources, and secure 
the provision of the minimum annual requirements of the community in 
essential forest produce. : 


16. Plans to cover the whole field of forestry briefly described above 
will necessitate an expansion of the Forest Department’s activities to a 
scale of operation which is believed to be more in keeping with the part 
which Government should play in developing the forest resources of the 
Colony to the extent necessary for the well being of the whole community. 
Fulfilment of future forestry plans, however, depends upon long term 
continuity of operations and the provision of adequate funds: these are 
essential requirements if the Department is to make the most effective 
contribution to the general economic welfare of the Colony. In future 
operations, the broad effect, dictated by the near exhaustion of internal 
resources, must be to divert the major emphasis in forestry from the pro- 
tective to the productive sphere of its operations : for some years the Colony 
has been living upon its (forest) Capital, and there is now a greater need 
than ever to devote both funds and effort to the replenishment and improve- 
ment of its resources. To this end a long term forestry programme must be 
prepared, having due regard to the relative urgency of the major problem 
requiring solution—the development of the resources of the productive: 
forests. The rapidity with which this objective can be achieved must 
depend upon the provision of funds and continuity of work once started. 
The changing needs of the future may dictate modifications in the detailed 
prescriptions for the management of the Crown Forest Estate, and the 
general situation must be reviewed periodically, at intervals of ten years. 
It must be empasised however that full scale replenishment to meet the 
minimum needs of the Colony requires a long period of continuous work 
which cannot be interrupted without serious loss, both financially and in 
the consequences of failure to achieve the primary objectives. Proposals 
for future forestry operations should be framed against the background 
set out above and incorporated in a Working Plan which will indicate the 
precise objectives in the management of the Crown Forest Estate, and 
allow for the periodical revision if necessary, of its detailed prescriptions. 


IX. SUGGESTED FOREST POLICY FOR MAURITIUS 


17. The following suggested ‘ Statement on Forest Policy ’ which 
with certain omissions and alterations in wording follows very closely 
upon the lines of that laid down for Uganda Protectorate (June 1948) will, 
it is believed, meet the requirements of this Colony. 
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I. STATEMENT ON FOREST POLICY 
The Forest Policy of the Government of Mauritius is— 


1.—(a) To reserve in perpetuity as a Forest Estate, for the benefit 
of the present inhabitants of Mauritius, and of posterity, sufficient land 
(either already forested or capable of afforestation), in order to safe- 
guard and maintain water supplies, to preserve the climatic and physical 
conditions of the Colony, to prevent erosion and the silting up of reser- 
voirs, to provide forest produce for agricultural, domestic, and industrial 
requirements, and to maintain soil stability in areas where the land is 
liable to deterioration if put to other uses. 


(b) to manage this Forest Estate to obtain the best returns on its 
capital value and the expenses of management, in so far as such returns 
are consistent with the primary aims set out above. 


(c) to set aside in perpetuity as ‘‘ National Reserves ’’, suitable areas 
of the native forests of Mauritius and to preserve such areas of native 
forests in their natural state by controlling and preventing, if possible, the 
instrusion and establishment of other-than-native trees and plants. 


(d) to foster, by education and propaganda, a real understanding 
among the peoples of the Colony of the value of the forests to them and 
their descendants, 


(e) to encourage and assist the practice of sound forestry by private 
enterprise, and to educate selected Mauritians in technical forestry. 


(f) to maintain the existing status of privately owned “ River 
Reserves ’’ as defined in Ordinance No. 18 of 1875, or as subsequently 
amended, in all cases where the temporary or permanent removal of the 
vegetative tree and plant cover is likely to result in the impoverishment 
and deterioration of the soil, or the deterioration of the water courses and 
their banks. 


(g) to maintain the existing status of privately owned ‘‘ Mountain 
Reserves ’’ as defined in Ordinance No. 18 of 1875, or as subsequently 
amended, and to continue to afford in perpetuity the protection hitherto 
afforded to them. 


(h) to maintain the existing status of ‘‘ Pas Géométriques ’’ lands 
devoted to the raising of timber, fuel, and fodder crops. 


2. To achieve the first objective of this eight point Policy, namely 
the permanent reservation of an adequate forest estate, the following 
guiding principles shall be observed— 


(i) The climatic and physical conditions of the Colony and its water 
supplies must be preserved, and if possible bettered by, first, the 
permanent reservation under forests of suitable land, and second, 
the maintenance, improvement and re-establishment of suitable 
forest vegetation on the most important catchment areas, on 
existing ‘‘ Mountain ’’ and “ River ’’ Reserves and in other 
strategic positions. 


(ii) the supply, in perpetuity of the many forms of forest produce 
required to satisfy the wants of the inhabitants of the Colony, 
both now and in the future must be assured by the reservation, 
preservation, development, and management under forests, of 
the minimum area of land required for this purpose. 


3. It is accepted that the satisfaction of the needs in forest produce 
of the inhabitants of the Colony must take precedence over purely financial 
considerations, and that only when these have been satisfied can the aim 
of management be directed, in production reserves, to obtaining the 
greatest revenue compatible with a sustained annual yield. 
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II. GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
FOREST POLICY 


4. Because of the limited size of the Colony, its dependence upon 
agriculture, and the increasing pressure on the land resulting from the 
steady increase in the population, it is necessary to limit the size of the 
forest estate to a minimum area which will achieve the primary aims of 
management. For this purpose the Crown Forest Lands set aside for 
forestry in the first part of this paper shall be considered to be the 
minimum area. 


5. If maximum benefits are to accrue from this minimum area, the 
forest estate must be developed under controlled and carefully planned 
management. As this is impossible without security of tenure, it follows 
that the first attention must be given to the secure esablishment of the 
forest estate, with the general aim of a well balanced distribution of forest 
reserves throughout the Colony, in so far as this is possible. (see 
Appendix V). 

6. Until the Crown Forest Estate is placed under planned manage- 
ment governed by the prescriptions of a Forest Working Plan, its 
boundaries may be adjusted, or the allocation of lands now comprised 
within it for purposes other than Forestry may be ordered by special 
direction of the Governor only, and in accordance with major decisions 
of planned land utilization. The Constitution and the boundaries of the 
Forest Reserves which are to be placed under planned management are 
intended to represent long period decisions. They will, therefore, in 
general, rest upon a formal decision of the Governor-in-Council, and as 
it is intended that they shall not be changed save in wholly exceptional 
and unforeseen circumstances, no alterations in them will subsequently 
be made without the approval of the same authority. 


7. Greater attention shall be paid to the protection, management and 
development of the scrub and pole forests of the Colony than has been 
the case in the past. The greater part of the Crown Forest Estate is 
comprised of such forests and if the increasing needs of the inhabitants of 
the Colony are to be met on the basis of a continuous yield, these low 
grade forests must be improved or replaced by more valuable timber 
plantations. 

8. Sufficient areas of suitable size in the Crown Forest Estate, 
comprising forests of the best quality of the different types of native 
(indigenous) forests, shall be set aside for permanent preservation and 
protection. Forestry operations in such areas shall be restricted to the 
prevention and control of the ingress of exotic species, to the construction 
of such tracks and roads as may be necessary to undertake such operations 
or the removal of saleable forest produce resulting from them, and to the 
felling and removal, in accessible areas only, of sound dead trees which 
will yield timber. 

9. All other areas of native forests shall be preserved as such but the 
Forest Department shall manage these in such manner as will permit of 
the selective removal of unsound, defective, over-mature, dead, and 
inferior trees in order to maintain the forests in a healthy progressive 
condition. 

10. Productive forest reserves shall be managed, except in special 
circumstances to be approved by the Governor, to produce a continuous 
supply of forest produce in perpetuity. Subsidiary objects of manage- 
ment shall be in accordance with the forest policy of the Government. 


11. It is the policy of the Government of Mauritius to encourage and 
foster the training of Mauritians as technically qualified Forest Officers, 
and the formation of a cadre of trained Mauritian Forest Officers with a 
view to the ultimate replacement of Overseas Officers by Mauritians in 
the management of the forest estate and the administration of the Forest 


Department. 
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HI IMMEDIATE STEPS TO BE TAKEN TO IMPLEMENT 
FOREST POLICY 


12. It is the intention of the Government of Mauritius that its policy 
shall be implemented generally in accordance with the recommendations 
contained in the “ Memorandum on Forestry in Mauritius ’ presented by 
the Forest Board in January 1949, which are embodied herein together 
with those in the policy to govern the utilisation of Crown Forest Lands 
in the first part of this paper (vide page A. 10, para. VIII). The Govern- 
ment recognises the special necessity in forest matters of very long term 
planning if the Department is to function efficiently and, subject to any 
alteration which may be required by the general financial situation, it 
proposes during the next ten years to seek sanction in the normal mariner 
for the necessary expenditure. 


~ 


13. It is the intention of Government to seek sanction for the pro- 
vision from Development and Welfare funds for expenditure to be 
incurred on the “‘ long term (planting) plan ’’ of para. 20(1) in the 
“Memorandum on Forestry in Mauritius’ in respect of 8,000 acres of 
plantations a sum amounting to approximately Rs. 2,400,000. It must, 
however, be realised that this figure of expenditure is for estimating 
purposes only, and that it remains to be determined from time to time 
what money can in fact be made available. 


14. In the opinion of Government, the primary task of the Forest 
Department during the next three years is— 


(i) to complete the classification of the forest estate into Protection 
and Productive forests ; 


(ii) to proceed immediately to the survey of all available resources 
and the completion of a Working Plan to regulate and clearly 


define the scope of the operations necessary to secure the objects 
of management ; 


(iil) to so regulate the exploitation of the surviving forests of 
merchantable timber as to cause the minimum dislocation in the 
long term supply of forest produce to the community. 


15. It is the intention of the Government of Mauritius to seek sanction 
for the expenditure of such sums of money as may be necessary to carry 
out the detailed survey of available resources and the preparation of a 
Working Plan to regulate the management of the Forest Estate. 


The following papers and reports have been consulted and used 


(1) A note on Forest Policy in India by A. P. F. Hamilton, C.1.£., 
0.B.E.,, MC, LP eS; 

(ii) Summary report, resolutions and reports of Committees—Fifth 
British Empire Forestry Conference, (His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office 1947). 


(ii) Statement on Forest Policy tor Uganda Protectorate (June 1948). 


L. EF. EDGERLEY, 
Conservator of Forests. 
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APPENDIX II—(See (ec) oF SEcTIon VIII) 


List of Crown Forest Lands to be excluded from the proposed Forestry programme and 
reserved principally for the purpose of Tea planting (including experimental plantations) for a 


period of three years in the frst instance beginning on January Ist 1950— 


Crown (Forest) 


Land 
(1) For immediate or very early use— a = 
Arpents Acres 
(a) Crown Forest Land Midlands (De la leu etc.) Area ee 1,822.00 
(L) Crown Forest Land Wooton (De la leu etc.) Area igs 104.55 
1,926 55 =2,011 
(2) Reserved for a period of three (3) years in the first instance— 
(a) Crown Forest Land Channel Area... ss a 312.50 
(b) Crown Forest Land Bourelly Lenferna ae ee 353.00 
(c) Crown Forest Land Darzac Dodin ... ae ee 350.00 
(7) Crown Forest Land Dookee Narain ... ah ae 2.00 
(c) Crown Forest Land Ferran oe ass Ad 52:50 
(7) Crown Forest Land Hughes a a He 37.00 
(¢) Crown Forest Land La Brasserie... ihe oe 0.88 
(1) Crown Forest Land La Brasserie (proper) OH ae 79.00* 
(7) Crown Forest Land Labury aa =o. 12 363.00 
(4) Crown Forest Land La Brasserie (Les Fréres) ... ae. 8.68 
(k) Crown Forest Land Milieu ae a a 81.00 
(4) Crown Forest Land Mon Vert aoe = ee 330.00 
(i) Crown Forest Land Pare aux Cerfs... uta Ry 812.00 
(1) Crown Forest Land Piat de Billot ... ht ae 103.00 
(o) Crown Forest Land Raffin Lenferna (Derouléde) ie 343.00 
(g) Crown Forest Land Wiéhé ae oe) a 104.00 
(q) Crown Forest Land Castillon Latour oF ao 667.00 
3,998.56 = 4,175 
GRAND TOTAL ... =5,925.11 =6,186 


*NoTE—10A ‘86 leased to Board of Curepipe. 


Serial 
No. 


On & Wh 


Cauwaipwre 


Wh = 
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APPENDIX III 


CLASSIFICATION OF CROWN FOREST LANDS 


1. PORT LOUIS FOREST CIRCLE 


(A) Lyinc wituin Moka. District 


ee Gi Classification 
Be colt. Name of Crown Land Areain -— el re xe ron tee Remark 
Ried list arpents Fur Plant Catch- Mountain National Muiscella- ia 
and Forest ment Reserves Reserves MEOUS 
22 ~— Berthelot 23900 — —- 23900 oe -— Note *indicates Crown 
Lands below the 1000 ft. 
Contour and having less 
: than 100” Annual Rainfall. 
137 Mon Boudoir* 280°59 — — 280°59 — — 
1152 Nujjoo* 58°20 — -~ 58 20 -~ — 
153 Ory* ee 115°00 — — 115°00 — _ 
166 Pieter Both 70°40 — _ 70°40 — —_ 
Total 763°19 _ — 763° 19 — — 
(B) LyInG witH1In Port Louis DiIsTRICcT 
29 Boullé Lagane* 87°00 _ — — == 87°00 Unproductive Rocky. 
32 La Briqueterie* 60°83 60°83 = ae — — 
40 Cassis Nursery* 3°78 3°78 —_ — — — 
43 Champ de Lort* ... 428 °00 428 00 a aS — SS Grass Lands. 
44 Chateau d’Eau* PSI By D2 — -- —- — do. 
al Dauguet* me 7 9S60 — — — — 179°60 Leased as Orchard. 
65 Dookee Narain* .. ve 3°50 -— — 3°50 —_ — 
72 Eestern Line of Defence” 120.00 120.00 — — — — 
118 Le Hochet* 42.00 = —_ 42.00 —_ -- 
122 Les Mariannes 281,00 = —_ 281.00 — — 
123 Wetards 4:. 36,70 — —_ 36,70 a — 
139 Monneron Hill* 40.00 — = — 2 uth < 
140 Monneron* 70.00 Aa ee. oe 5 110.00 U nproductiv €. 
146 Namdarkhan* 78,50 _ — 78,50 — — 
155 Pailles* 127 50 — — Bo Ze) — —_— Grass lands unproductive. 
161 Petit Bois*... 290.00 -- = 290.CO — — Steep and rocky. 
170 Vallée du Pouce 170.00 -- - 170.60 _ — do. 
173 Priest Peak* re 298.90 - — 298.90 _— 
180 Rifle Range (W,D.)* 42.27 _ — _— — 42.27 Unproductive Steep and 
Rocky. 
135 + Signal Mountain*... 93.64 he Haus 193164 a 2 do. do. 
200 Timber Store Port Louis... 409 — = —— — 409 Depot. 
201 Tory (Pouce Valley)* 7.00 — — 7.00 — — 
sie Vallée Pitot* 393.53 240.00 Poe 53053 = ae 
Totalweeeeoll1.6/9) S1110.05 _— 1552.27 -- 419.279 
(C) LyING WITHIN PAMPLEMOUSSES DISTRICT 
106 [VAS ew lees 161.96 161.96 —_ = — —_ 
171 Powder Mills* 156.01 156.01 — — —_ _ 
198 Terre Rouge* 168.00 — — 168.00 —_ — 
Total 485.97 317.97 _ 168.00 -— ~— 
(D) LyING WITHIN RIVIERE DU REMPART DISTRICT 
18 Belle Vue*... 251.48 251.48 — — _ — 
(E) Lyinc WITHIN FLacg DISTRICT 
31 Bras D’Eau’* cos ey op iy ame aes — — _ _ 
158 Pas Geometriques Bras 34.72 — — _ — 34.72 Managed as Pas Geome- 
D’ Eau.* triques, 
Total ... 1059.94 1025.22 _— —_ — 34.72 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CROWN FOREST LAND 


SumMaky... Port Louis FoREST CIRCLE 
Classification of Land 


—-A 


Forest Circle Civil District Dist sumo Suitable for Catch- Mountain National Miscellaneous 


Forestry ment Reserves Reserves leased etc. 


Total Area: 


Port Louis Port Louis ... hia ( — — 421.00 --- _ 421.00 
Forest Pamplemousses aia\e D i = aaa == — _ 
Circle. Riviere du Rempart SA Al: poise andy == — == _ 

Flacq ori: : ; r= — == 2S = — 
Moka Bs Ph | L — — 309.40 — — 309.40 
Total Area—-Arpents.., Asn — — 730.40 — — 730.40 
Total Area— Acres nae me — — 762.54 — — 762.54 
Port Louis... Fain) € 2bulo8 aa AS31027. — 419.279 eee pee 
Pamplemousses reall A ' {ob S1Y297. — 168.00 a —_ 485.97 
Riviére du Rempart Sera ee and | 251.48 — — = — 251.48 
Flacq ao Bee ; : Ie 1025922 — — — 34.72 1059.94 
Moka wet ie) L — — 453.79 _— — 453.79 
Total Area~ Arpents ... ».. 2704.80 _— 1753.06 — 453.999 4911.859 
Total Area—Acres oF hop — 1830.19 —- 473.97 5127.98 
Grand Total—Arpents ... aie = 27P0430 _ 2483.46 -— 453.999 5642.259 
Grand Total—Acres___.... Be 2823.81 _— 2592.73 a 473.97 5890.52 
2. QUARTIER MILITAIRE FOREST CIRCLE 
(A) LyinG witHIN Fiacg District 
No. a Classification 
Serial ah Feat Maes Areas in’ -———— == AS eee rack 7 te Se < 
No. Fee ee Name of Crown Land arpents For Plant Catch- Mountain National Miscella- Remarks 
ae Are and Forest ment Reserves Reserves NE€OUs 
1 13 Belle Mare Reserves* ... 694.00 _ — - — 694.00 Leased and managed as Pas. 
Geometriques Reserves. 
2 14 Belle Rive (Camizard) ... 305.00 + — 335.00 ~ = N oTE—* Indicates Crown 
Lands below the 1000 ft. 
Contour and having less 
3 16 Belle Rose (Fayence) ... 128.00 — —_ 128.00 — — than 100% Annual Rainfall. 
4 26 Beau Vallon (Bon Accueil) 98.00 — — 98.00 _— — 
5 88 Grand Fond oe oe 300.00 — — 350.00 — — 
6 115 La douise’<.. ie po see — == 335.00 — — 
7 128 Maho* Ae wa in 08.00 — — — -~ 68.00 Leased to Food P. B. (P.W.D.) 
8 141 Pizan and Belle Rive 77.00 — —_ 77.00 — — 
(Montagne Blanche) ar 
9 156 Palmar Reserves* .. 688.00 — — — _ 688.00 Leased and managed as Pas. 
Geometriques Reserves. 
10 174 Quatre Soeurs... Se 78.00 a — 78.00 = —= 
Morales coo O0 — — ~- 1,401'00 — 1,450'00 
(B) Lyine witHixn Moxa Disrricr 
i 20 Berat 508 $s een PSPS, O) 252°30 -- — == = Rocky. 
2 36 Campbell ... ses Gan SEAS) 581°29 — — — — 
; aa Camp Malgache ... eee R839 om 48°39 — a= — Catchment Nicoliére. 
5 39 Canardel ... Aes jog LICKOW 119°00 — — _— — Very rocky. 
6 46 Colin ae ie ies 26°73 — 26'73 — — — Catchment Nicoliére- 
7 58 Desenne and Valton pal el 357 OE O00200 — 113'70 — _ do. 
8 61 DESVAUK ee. ae me 98°12 — 98°12 _ +-- — do. 
ns Us Elyskeo og a et alee ho 00 (00m = = = is 
11 WD Escalier ... es 1S 788 513 88 — — —- — 
12 80 Gallanty ote St) ESSTED) 73°60 — : — _ 
13 82 Gerard, Rampal, etc. ... 36600 366°00 — — -- — 
14 86 Gourdel ... wee ee 1250) SSO) _ — — — 
15 94 Herbereau de la Chaise... 523°00 523°00 -— — — — 
16 98 Jauiineteese: ae --- 40°70 40°70 aaa oa = — Catchment Nicoliére.. 
17 100 Jean Pierre Sp ahs 15°85 15°85 — — — a do. 
18 101 Jollicoeur ... ate ve 45.45 45°45 — — _ —- do. 
19 104 Kittery ae ae tel S020: 139°05 aaa = = —_ 
20 114 aseine ence ue Ne ESOSiO0 368°00 _ os — — 
21 117 Le Clerc (Reetoo) zon 139543 139°43 — — — — 
22 124 Mionmetwews.: ae a 8°87 8°87 — — — — Campbell area. 
23 132 Marmarot ... a a 23°76 23°76 a — — — 
24 149 Nicoliere ... ae ee SOLOO — 130°00 —_ — — 
25 150 Nicoliere (M.R.) ... rae 199200 _ — 199'00 — — Catchment Nicoliére. 
26 151 Rochery (Noel) ... a 20°10 — 20°10 — — — do. 
27 178 Ram Kellawan _... ee 92 92 — — — — 
28 179 AMI OA lees se ae, lL O7290 107 90 — — — — 
29 183 ROCHeKy re: a ae 20°18 20°18 — -—— — — : 
30 186 Salazie Sie es TOSS OO 638°00 — — = — do. 
31 199 Thorel one Bev : 103°66 103'66 — aoa — — 
32 202 Tory ae ee Aa LAUD) 27°00 = — = = 
33 208 Valton's Sts. ath OL 38°75 - — — = _— do. 
34 209 Vuillemin ... sae ele 92: SOnmal Ss 92.50) — — — — 
35 213 Yellow a di As 70°00 70 00 — — — — 


Total ... 8,054°63 7,418°59 323°34 312°70 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CROWN FOREST LAND 


SUMMARY... QUARTIER MILITAIRE FOREST CIRCLE 
Classification of Land 


397.78 


PA Pe a ert pe oes cee ey ae oe ae eG Capra ee hw : 
Forest Circle Civil District Distribution Suitable for Catch- Mountain National Miscellaneous Torah ates 
Forestry ment Reserves Reserves leased ete. 
Quartier Mi- ( Flacq Above 1000’ Contour and -~ = Nisley. = a 1371.00 
litaire Forest 100” Rainfall. 
Circle. Moka do. 7418.59 325.327 0 _ -- 8054.63 
Total Area—Arpents 7418.59 323.34 1683.70 —_ — 9425.63 
Total Area— Acres 7745.00 seiaar SRO TRS: — o- 9840.35 
Quartier Mi- (¢ Flacq Below 1000’ Contour and 2S = — = 1450,00 1450.00 
litaire Forest 100” Rainfall. 
Circle, Moka s00 do. -- — — — — “= 
Total Area—Arpents — — — -~ 1450,00 1450.00 
Total Area—Acres — — -- ~- 1513.80 1513-80 
Grand Total—Arpents 7418.59 323.34 1683.70 — 1450,09 10,875.63 
Grand Total—Acres__... 7745.00 Beige! | AWSY of As: _— 1513,80 11,354.15 
3. MIDLANDS FOREST: CIRCLE 
(A) Lyne wirruiIn Districr OF GRAND Port 
No. in Classification 
Sertal consoli- Le aye Be ae Area in’ -———- —-— ~A-——- - —- A a 
No. dated Beane ef Crean Leg eh arpents Suitable for Catch- Mountain National Miscella- erraeie® 
list Forestry ment Reserves Reserves NCOUs 
1 il Anse Jonchée 611.41 — —- 611.41 — = Unproductive steep rocky 
slopes. 
2 6 Les Bambous 307.00 — —_ 307.00 — — 
3 2A Bergicourt 240.00 — _ 240.00 — - do. 
4 518 Buttié ee 36.00 -- —_ 36.00 — -- do. 
5 4] Castillon, Latour ... 667.00 667.00 a _ — — Provisionsally earmarked tor 
Tea. 
6 68 Dumontet ... . 106.00 —~ —_ 166.00 — = 
gi 692 E (9935.00 —_ — 35.00 — — 
8 Doan aoa able “U 18.99 = = 18.99 = = 
9 92 Hautenaise 603.00 — —_ 603.00 = aaa Steep Rocky slopes, Grand 
Port Range. 
10 126 Lovard 174.00 — — 174.00 — do. 
il 127 Macquet 310.00 — — 310.00 == _ 
12 142 Mt. Citronniers ISy1 5) —_ — NG) 1S) = 
13 148 Nez du Lion 40.00 — — 40 00 == — 
14 154 Osterlog 228.00 — — 228 00 _ — 
15 162 Petit Sable 12°00 — = 12°00 — — 
Total 3,403°55 667°00 — PSO = aaa 
(B) LyinGc wirnin District or MoKA 
1 67 Dubreuil 7€0°00 760'00 — — — -- Part Catchment of Piton 
Reservoir. 
2 69 Dupont aa) — 37°50 — — — 
3) 81 Garde 150025 156°25 = = == = 
4 83 Gilibert : 240°00 — 240°00 _ — — do. 
5 91 Gros Ruisseau (etc.) 250°00 -- 250°00 — - Grand Port Range. 
6 95 Herveau (Montille) 90°00 — 90°00 - — -— 
Yi 110 La Caneliere (Le Monier) 313°00 313°00 — — — — 
8 134 Merlo (Grand) 548°00 — 54800 — ae a Catchment Piton Reserves. 
9 162 Petit Merlo 150°00 — 150°00 - —_ — do. 
10 167 Pitel et 306°00 — 306°00 —— — — do. 
11 169 Piton du Milieu 751°00 — 751°00 — — — do. 
12 ia Raffray—Monneron 312.00 312.00 _ aa — — 
13 LSI Riviere du Bois 600.00 aaa 600.00 — — — Catch: Riv. du Bois (Flacq 
- - —— —- —- Water Supply). 
Motaliee 451567 5+ le 2 eee 72050 were 0100 _— — 
(C) Lyinc wirHIN Disrricr OF PLAINEs \WILHEMS 
1 2 Antelme ... on 17.78 17.78 _ -- — — 
tes 3 Anquetil : cad 17.00 17.00 = _ -- — 
3 5 Arnot (Mon Exil) ... 189.00 189.00 — — — — 
- 8 Barry and Gouge ... 174.00 174.00 — — — — 
Carried Over 397.78 — —_ _- — 
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CLASSIFICATION OF GROWN FOREST LAND 
MIDLANDS Forest CIRCLE—continued 
Sn: Classification 
No. in 
> fag ae AIS Bo —_ 
Serial consoli- Name of Crown Land Pe yh eee 78) Remarks 
7, : <B Suitable  Catch- Mountain National Miscella” 
No. dated list arpents 
tor Forestry ment Reserves Reserves neous 
Brought Forward 397.78 397.78 = = — = 
5 10 Beau Bassin (Metcalfe) ... 7.60 7.60 oa — — — 
6 12 Channel (Belle Mare) 312-50 312.50 — a — — Provisionally carmarked for 
Tea. 
zi 15 Belle Rive ... Se 945.00 945.00 — — — _ 
Ss 27 Botanical Gardens etc. 28.00 28.00 — -— — — Nurseries, etc. 
9 30 Beurelly, Lenferna 353.00 353.00 _ = — = Provisionally earmarked for 
Tea. 
10 42 Joachim (Cemetery) 71.29 = ere ae — 71.29 Kam Krishna Mission. 
11 50 D’ Auvillard 312250 = = 312.50 — = Mountainous and Rocky. 
12 52 Darzac Dodin 350.00 350.00 — — —_ = Provisionally earmarked for 
Tea. 
iS 60 Desribes ae 114.00 114.00 — — _— — Part Catchment. 
14 62 Devoyenne Letellier 604.67 604.67 — _- _ 
15 63 Dick : ae 148.00 -- == — - 148.00 Land Settlement Scheme 
16 64 Dokee Beeharry ... 2.00 2.00 ae — - — Provisionally earmarked for 
ea 
17 66 Diore, and Caqueray 210.00 210.00 _ = — -- 
1s iy Ferran an 52:10 — — 22200) — — do. 
19 78 Ferrette 312.00 — == 312.00 — Grand Port Range—Moun- 
tainous. 
20 96 Ein ohesea aes. 37 .0G 37.00 — — a aaa Provisionally earmarked for 
Tea. 
Z1 107 La Brasserie 88 8S — = a — do 
22: 108 La Brasserie (proper) 79.00 79.00 = = = — do. 
25 109 Labury a 5 503200 363’00 — —— _ = do. 
24 121 La Brasserie (Les Fréres) 8.68 8.68 — _ — — do 
25 129 Malherbes ... 223.00 223.00 — - — — 
26 133 Massogne . as see) 1243200 -— — 243.00 ae ia Mountain Reserves—N.R. 
27 35 Midlands (De la leu etc)... 1822.00 _ —_— _ = 1822.00 Provisionally earmarked for 
Tea. 
28 135 Milien ae 81.00 81.00 _ — — _ do. 
29 {43 Mon Vert ... Be 330.00 330.00 = -- — _~ do. 
30 157 Parca Certs 812.00 730.00 — — == 82,00 do. 
ab 165 Piat de Billot 103.00. 103.00 — -- — — Part leased to Board of 
Curepipe. 
Provisionally earmarked for 
Tea. 
32 176 Raffin Lenferna (Dérou- 343.00 343.00 — — = — do. 
lece) 
33 187 Satar 191.04 _ — — — 191.04 Food Production Board. 
34 204 Trou aux Cerfs 37.50 — = — 37.50 — 
35 205 Vacoas Forest 14.00 — = a — 14.00 Headquarter House (Colo- 
nial Secretary’s residence)- 
36 216 West 111.00 — = = a 111.00 
37 211 Wiehe 104.00 104.00 _— -- — — 
38 212 Wooton 269.00 164.45 — — _ 104.55 Released to Tea 
(104.55 acres), 
Total . 9,392.54 5891.56 — 920.00 37.50 2543.88 


Forest Circle 


Midland 
Forest 
Circle. 


Midland 
Forest 
Circle. 


Civil District 


Moka ae 
Plaines Wilhem 
Grand Port ree 


eee 


MOKawe ness iss 
Plaines Wilhems 
Grand Port 


oe 


SUMMARY MiIpLANDS ForEsT CIRCLE 


Classification of Land 


Sune eas ae ae ae 

Distribution 4 At. 

cor ae Suitablé for Catch- Mountain National Miscellaneous me ed 

Forestry ment Reserves Reserves leased etc. 
, , 1541.25) 22722:50 250,00 =e 4513.75 
? seem ee a = 5883.96  — 92000 37.50 2543.88 9385.34 
y ab all. 667.00 WhO 37 36.55 a 3403.55 
Total Area—Arpents 8092.21 272250 3906.55 37.50 2543.88 17302.64 
Total Area—Acres 8448.27 2842.29 4078.34 39.15 2655.81 18063.96. 
Below 1000’ Contour and nie ae 2 te mp 

100” Rainfall. Le re =e Be e i 
Total Area—Arpents ... ae 7.60 — — — — 7.60 
Total Area—Acres 7.93 =_ — = — 7.93 
Grand Totai—Arpents 8099.81 2722.50 3906.55 37.50 2543.88 17310.24 
Grand Total—Acres _... 8456.20 2842.29 4078.34 39.15 2655.81 18071.89 
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4, CLASSIFICATION OF CROWN FOREST LAND 


GRAND BASSIN 


FOREST CIRCLE 


(A) LyinG witHIn Piaines WiLuHEMs Districr 
Classification 


ee 
For Plant 


and Forest 


156°00 


Catch- 
ment 


310°00 
120°00 
156°50 
186°00 
937°00 


288°00 
312°50 
261°39 
312°50 
510°00 
381°00 
382 00 

60.00 
1040.00 


310.00 
105.50 
115.00 


650.00 


47.00 
312.00 
S122 0 


7108.89 


A. 


Mountain 


Reserves 


2oece 


VON SAE 
1219.00 


National 
Reserves 


1333.57 


(B) LYING WITHIN SAVANNE DISTRICT 


No. in Lees 
consoli- Name of Crown Land he en 
dated list er penis 
4 Arnaud 310°00 
9 Beard and Drohart 156 00 
28 Boucherville 370°00 
34 Buvery 156°50 
45 Coligny 186'00 
53 Dayot-Mangin 937°50 
56 Denis 288°00 
57 De Rauville 95°96 
59 Desgranges S12 550 
70 Dussolier-Perrier 261°39 
79 Florin 312°50 
84 Good End 610°00 
93 Havetel, Quinsy 381°00 
113 Laing, Rue, Petit Raoul .. 382°00 
125 Loulie ADA 60.00 
130 Marcel, Gargas 1040.00 
131 Mare Longue, Brise Fer... 1813.00 
144 Mornigny 310.00 
147 Nayl 105.50 
159 Peccarere 115.00 
160 Perricr, de Rauville 236.07 
164 Petrin ‘ 780.00 
168 Pitois 100.00 
5 Quessy 47 .00 
182 Robin 312.00 
185 Sainfray 31250 
ae Simonet 28.22 
192 Sophie 411.00 
194 St. Frangois OUaTE Ths 
Total .. 10657.42 
Z Barlow . 25.00 
19 Bel Ombre ae 2175.00 
24 Bois Sec 493.16 
25 Bolgerd 40.30 
47 Combo 1557.00 
48 Corbeille 18.50 
49 Coutanceau EZ eo) 
76 Fantaisie °... 220.20 
85 Gouly 944.40 
87 Grand Bassin 140.00 
37 Jacobie or Melier 330552 
102 Kanaka ae SL 00 
111 Lagouardettte : 262°00 
119 Les Mares (Buggnth) a2. 020°00 
120 Les Mares F . 1,000°00 
145 Nadal tae 70°00 
172 Pradier as B12 50 
193 St. Denis (Coin du 254°48 
Mouchoir 
195 St Marie es. esp ae DOR00 
197 Talbot 156°25 
203 Triangle 155°00 
cial ence tie40ms! 
iL Bel Air SH ai0) 
17 Belle Vue ... 208 350 
23 Les Gorges (Black River) 5397.03 
35 Cabinet 473.50 
54 De Fouge ... 380.00 
99 Jean Marie, La Mivoie 300,00 
103 K’ Droniou* a 129,24 
105 Rusheeiy aa Res :* 63.00 
pt2 La Ferme* 35.00 
116 La Louise (St. Pierre) * 249.06 
136 Mt. Canon* .. 380.00 
138 Mon Desert (Mon Vallon)* 90.09 
184 Rousseliére, Vally 505.00 
196 St. Patrice* ae ML COT as, 


Total 


a. 8427.32 


25.00 


493.16 


807.00 


312.50 


156°25 
155°00 


3,634°41 


5,071°40 


(C) LyinG WITHIN BuLack RIVER 


31.50 
208.50 


5397.05 


2175.00 


2,702 00 


DIsTRICT 


eee 
Miscella- 


WLECOUS 


Remarks 


Mare auX Vacoas catchment. 


Tamarin. 
Mare aux Vacoas catchment. 
du. 
Mare aux Vacoas catchment 
and Riviere du Poste. 
Riviere du Poste. 


Mare Longue catchment. 
Mare aux Vacoas catchment. 
Mare Longue catchment. 
Mare aux Vacoas catchment. 


do. 
do. 
Mare Longue catchment. 
do. 
Mare Longue catchment. 


Rocky and steep. 
Mare aux Vacoas catchment. 
Tamarin caitchment. 
Go. 


Mare Longue and Mare aux 
Vacoas catchments. 

Tamarin area. 

Tamarin catchment. 

Mare aux Vacoas catchment. 

Mare Longue catchment. 


Tamarin catchment. 


Tamarin. 


Near Les Mares, 


Bel Ombre. 


Part Catchment Mare aux 
Vacoas. 

Bel Ombre. 

Upper slopes steep. 

Mostly unproductive. 

Steep slopes. 

Unproductive— Marsh 

Chamarel. 

Norte : —*Indicates Crown 


Lands below the 1000' Con- 
tour and having less than 
100% Annual Rainfall. 
National Reserves ? 

(Over 100”.—1000' Con- 
tour =3233.20; Undcr 100, 
—-1000' Contour =2158.85). 


River Reserves. 

Food Production Board. 

Corps de Garde. 

Overlooking Baie du Cap, 

On Riviere du  Rempart 
Mountain. 

Chamarel Basin. 

Very rocky—steep slopes. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CROWN FOREST LAND 
SUMMARY GRAND BASSIN FOREST CIRCLE 


Classification of Land 


Roy ivcle ‘a4, ORES ae A, ie PTR sary a ese eN oe 
Forest Circle Col Disiract Distribution Suitably for Catch- Mountain National Miscellaneous Tota AT 
Forestry ment Reserves Reserves leased etc. 
Grand Bassin Plaines Wilhems ; 995.46 7109.39 1219.00 1333.57 — 10657.42 
Forest Savanne ... Se ek ; 3634.41 — 5071.40 2702.00 = 11407.81 
Circle. Black River a eae —- —- 5094.97 42.50 - £137.47; 
Total Area—Arpents 4629.87 7109.39 11385.37 4078.07 = 27202.70 
Total Area—Acres 4833.58 742220 11886.33 4257.51 —_— 28399.62 
Plaines Wilhems } Below 1000’ Contour and ie i 1. ie ie wir 
Savanne eee 100% Rainfall rah Sis ER oe ara Stn wie 
Black River 2 — ee 2977.09 214.30 98.00 3289.85. 
Total Area—Arpents — — 2977.55 214.30 98.00 3289.85 
Total Area— Acres — — 3108.56 223.73 102.31 3434.60° 
Consoli- —_——_- __-———_ ——_ - — 
dated Grand Total—Arpents ... 4629.87 7109.39 14362.92 4292.37 98.00 30492.55 
Summary Grand Total—Acres 4833.58 7422.20 14994.89 4481.24 102.31 31834.22° 
SUMMARISED GRAND TOTAL FOR ALL CROWN FOKEST LANDS 
Classification of Land 
Grand cae ; Suitable for — = = shoe Seen Total 
Total DESC iio Forestry Mountain National Miscella- Area 
Catchment ; 
Reserves Reserves neous 
Arpents .... Above 1,000 Contour and 100° Rainfall... 20,140°67 10,155°23 17,706°02 4,115°57 2,453°88 54 ,661°37 
do. Below 1,000’ Contour and 100” Rainfall... 2,712°40 — 4,730°61 214°30 2,001°999 9,659° 300 
TOTAL 22,853'07 105155223 22,436°63 4,329°87 4,545°879 64,320°679- 
Acres Above 1,000’ Contour and 100” Rainfall... 21,026°86 10,602°06 18,485°08 4,296°65 2,655'81 57 ,066°47 
do. Below 1,000’ Contour and 100% Rainfall... 2,831°75 — 4,938°76 223-73 2,090°09 10,084°32 
TOTAL 23,858 '61 10,602°06 23,423°84 4,520°38 4,745°90 67,150°79 


APPENDIX IV 


CLASSIFICATION OF CROWN FOREST LAND BY FOREST CIRCLES 


CONSOLIDATED SUMMARY 


Suitable for Catchmen!s Mountain National Miscellaneous 
Ropes? Circle Forestry Reserves Reserves Leased etc. Total Area 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

a-¢ Serraae peer Frere aes he 
Arpents Acres Arpents Acres Arpents Acres Arpents Acres Arpents Acres Arpents Acres 

1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
Port Louis ... 2704.80 2823.81 = == 2483.46 2592.73 = = 453.999 473.97 5642.259 5890.52 
Quartier Militaire... 7418.59 7745.00 323.24 337307, (AC83.70" (1 797;78 = — 1450.00 1513.80 10875.63 11354.15. 
Midlands . 8099.81 8456.20 2722.50 2842.29 3906.55 4078.34 37.50 39.15 2543.88 265581 17310.24 18071.89 
Grand Bassin... . 4629.87 4833.58 7109.39 7422.20 14362.92 14994.89 4292.37 4481.24 98.00 102.31 3049255 3183422 
Grand Total ...22853.07 23858 61 10155,.23 10602.06 22436.63 23423.84 4329.87 4520.39 4545.879 4745.90 €4320.679 6715079 


— 


—_ ---—. 
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APPENDIX V 


STATEMENT SHOWING EXTENT AND CLASSIFICATION OF CROWN FORESTS LANDS IN 
DISTRICTS OF MAURITIUS 


Port Louis 


Pamplemousses 
Riviere du Rempart 


Flacq 
Moka 


Plaines Wilh ems 


Grand Port 
Savanne 
Black River 


Totals Arpents 


Totals Acres ... 


Port Louis 


Pamplemousses 
Riviere du Rempart 


Flacq 
Moka 


Plaines Wilhems 


Grand Port 
Savanne 


Black River 
Totals Arpents 
Totals Acres 
Grand Totals Arpents 


Grand Totals Acres 


Civil District 


Suitable for 


Forestry 


8959.84 
6879.42 

667.00 
3634.41 


20,140.67 


21,026.86 


2,712.40 
2,831.75 


———— — 


22,853.07 


23,858.61 


Catchinent 


10,155.23 


10,602.06 


(gp) Below 1000° contour and 100° Rais 


10,602.06 


Mountain 
Reserves 


(a) Above 1000' contour and 100° Rainfall 


421.00 


5094.97 


17,706.02 


18,485.08 


4,730.61 


4,938.76 


22,436.63 


23,423.84 


tfall 


Classification of Land 


MN a 


National 
Reserves 


1371 .07 
2702.00 

42.50 
4,115.57 
+.296 65 


wI 


Miscellaneous 


already 
(allotted) 


2,001.999 
2,090.09 


4.545.879 


4,745.90 


EACH OF THE CIVI. 


Total Areas 


421.00 


1371.00 
12877.78 
20042.76 

3403.55 
11407.81 

5137.47 

54,661.37 


57.066.47 


2660.079 


9,659,309 


10,084.32 


64,320,679 


67,150.79 


5003/9:50—300 


} 


Ni ia 


e 
“Se 


~ MAURITIUS 


F REFERENCES 


erriques 


P, 


District Boundaries 


